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THE WHEELS OP ILLU8ION. 
By LEO CRANE. 

THERE was the dirty-looking, drab little 
tent to begin with. A woman stood at a 
small Are near It, cooking something. Be- 
side the tent was a moth-eaten brown 
bear, chained to a stake, the chain caught 
through a ring in his nose. Two very wide-eyed boys 
were surveying the bear, though they kept at a safe 
distance. Once, when the bear made a sudden move- 
ment, lumbering about and shaking the chain, the 
two boys scampered away uttering exclamations of 
fright; but, boy-like, they soon returned, and silently, 
eurlously. again took up an intent survey of Its astra- 
kahn-looklng back. 

The bear was not a pleasant object at all. At some 
time in the past a kettle of boiling water had helped 
remove goodly patches of his fur, leaving blotches 
ef purplish skin showing through. 

"Tony— he will not hurt." assured the woman. nod- 
Sing at the youngsters. They transferred for a mo- 
ment their curiosity to her. She was pleasant enough, 
with bright, bead-like eyes of Jet black, and a glow In 
each check which was pretty, but not healthful. Be- 
fore returning to the cooking. Bhe looked all about, 
a slight frown of anxiety coming to her face. She 
called: 

"Franceses! Where are yon, carissiraa?" 

A second after there came a little silver sbont, and 
• girl, perhaps nine, perhaps twelve years aid, came 
up to the Are, dancing in the exuberance of youthful 
liappfness. 

"Where have you been"' asked the woman. 
"With Padron Bertoldi— we are faggot-gather- 

"Yoo must not s'ray from him. Francesea— no." 

"No, Indeed." repeated the child, the reflection of 
her mother's mood casting its shadow over her mer- 
riment. The two boys regarded the little girl with 
even greater Interest than they had the bear. What 
a line life to lead! they thought The daughter of a 
showman— a part of the very show itself, for she 
danced! One of the boys had seen her dance. He 
had an advantage of the other. She was pretty, black- 
haired, with large, tender eyes, and lips which curved 
Into delicate loveliness. 

"Her name is Francesea," whispered the unfortu- 
nate boy. nudging his comrade. The second little fel- 
low nodded impatiently. They had turned around to 
look, and the bear in another instant was loudly 
anufltag at their calves. With a wild cry of fear the 
two boys sprang off beyond the chain's length. The 
little girl laughed at them merrily. This made one of 
the boys angry, because he always wished to have 
some sort of advantage of his partner In fun. H« 
had seen the girl dance, and he should have liked to 
appear brave in her sight 

"Tony is a good bear," said the girl, smiling at 
them. "He will not hurt you." and Bhe went up to 
the uncouth creature, putting her arms about its neck. 
"Tony is a goodie, goodie." she said. Tony, on hla 
part, seemed to appreciate all this. He promptly sat 
up on his haunches and made a fierce grimace, show- 
ing his teeth, at which the boys gasped. 

"Why, he's laughing." said the girl gravely, tap- 
ping the bear on the nose. 

She had none of that shyness common to children 
of her age. She went to the boys, and, taking their 
hands, said prettily: 

"Come, wc will go to Padron Bertoldi, and he will 
tell us a story. Have you ever been to Roma— 
Roma?" 

"Never," replied the boys in chorus. The boy with 
the slight advantage said nothing more, but the other 
one asked Immediately: "Roma? — where Is It?" 

"Where the Pope lives," explained the girl, simply, 
her eyes regarding him so closely that he felt con- 
fused. 

••Say— you mean Rome," Interrupted the older boy. 

"No, she doesn't mean anything of the kind," pro- 
tested his chum, feeling that a fight would distinguish 
him somewhat. 

"Oh! yes, I do," the girl hastened to say; "only 
Padron Bertoldi calls it Roma. It is very pretty that 
way." 

To redeem himself, the boy began to talk quickly. 
Ills eyes agleam with an idea. 

"There's a picture In my geography," he said. 

"Of Roma?" cried the little girl, clapping her hands. 

"Sure I'll tear it out for you," stammered the 

fcoy in a burst of good-will and bravado. "I'll get a 
licking for it, but I won't mind that." 

"Will you— won't you " hesitated the girl. Then 

aeelng a man come from the wood close by, she pulled 
them by the hands. "Now we can have Padron Ber- 
toldi tell us a story. He was born in Roma. It is 
▼ery beautiful there, with marble houses and streets 
and fountains, and — he will tell us — Oh! Padron Ber- 
toldi! " 

The man was rather over middle age. He was per- 
haps fifty-five. His face was wrinkled and his shoul- 
ders bent a trifle, yet there was something supple 
about him. He walked w,ith a light step and his smile 
had much humor in it. One of the boys whispered: 

"The clown — that's him!-^" 

Padron Bertoldi was the clown, indeed. He could 
make Tony the bear do tricks, and. sometimes, when 
Tony was feeling pleasant, they would waltz together, 
If the collection was a good one. Giuseppe Valdronl 
ran the show. He was Francesca's father, a slight 
fellow, who juggled knives and eggs, and who could 
produce a rabbit from almost nothing or anywhere. 
He also ate fire, which was a marvelous thing to see. 
This even puszled and worried Francesea. She had 
tried it hrraelf once, and there could yet be seen the 
■car of a burn at her mouth. 

"Oh! Padron Bertoldi, do tell us " 

The old man put down his wood and regarded the 
hoys gravely. They could see where the paint had 
roughened his face, and the older one thought bow 
much nicer he looked in the powder and loose white 
garments of the clown, with the red bounding tassel 
on his head, and the two green moons painted over 
his eyes. Padron Bertoldi could be a funny fellow 
when he chose. 

"Ah! Francesea mine, they have been making love 
to you?" The two boys were visibly astonished and 
very much confused while the old man had his laugh. 
"Francesea, you must not keess every boy you meet" 


"Padron Bertoldi " »he protested sweetly. 

"Some day you will— Ah! — Ah! Well, now about 
Roma, must I tell you? It is a land where all good 
boys and girl go. No bad children are allowed within 
the gates, so you must be very good, and say your 
rosary, Franceses." 

The little girl looked solemnly down. 

"Bertoldi!" called the woman at the fire. "The 
lamps need oil. How shall we see to-night If you 
do not All them?" 

He winked at the boys and, with a funny Bhake of 
his head, hurried away. 

"Francesea!" called the woman. It was getting to 
be twilight. The little girl turned away from the 
boy and started toward the tent. The smaller boy, 
In a burst of genuine bravery, ran after. 

"Will you— will you dance to-night, Francesea?" 
he asked. 

"Of course; I dance every night" she answered, 
and then with a little sigh: "I am very tired some 


"Francesea!" shrilled the woman. 
"You did not kiss me, Francesea," said the boy, 
blushing. 

She laughed the little silvery laugh, and kissed her 
hand to him. He watched her until she disappeared 
into the tent. There was a charm about the dirty 
drab-colored canopy and the golden-toned fire before 
It The bear, too, was growing hazy in the ripening 
dusk, and he loomed up as some monster of a fairy 
tale, vague, terrifying. The boy wondered if he were 
but a boy in a fairy tale, for he had talked with a 
real clown, had been snuffed at by a great bear with 
furry patches, and a sweet little princess had kissed 
her hand to him. Then the chain rattled, and with 
one accord they sped off homeward. 


Francesea received very bad marks in school, because 
she and not the arithmetic occupied their minds. 
When evening came they begged permission to at- 
tend the gathering outside the tent, where some pre- 
liminary effects were given free as a whet to the ap- 
petite of the curious. The boy with the contempt for 
his geography and Its pictorial contents was the son 
of Doctor Montfarling, who lived in the white house 
beyond the town. So graphic was Billy's description 
of the show's beauties that night at dinner, and so 
long continued were his pleadings to bo present, that 
the Doctor good-bumoredly ordered his motor car to 
be brought about. They went chug-chugging into 
and through the village to where the tent, now a 
bloated heap of shadows distorted by the fire, was 
rsjsed. From It came softly the wild, weird sounds 
of the zither. 

There was something In this combination of stilly 
night and this gathering of a strange people, the 
colors of their dress, the monotonous cadence of the 
music, the peculiar Intonation of their cries, alluring 
and fantastic, which, blending as it did in an atmos- 
phere of wavering yellow light and translucent 
shadow, made a picture fascinating and yet apart. 
Perhaps it was the mystery of Giuseppe's flre-eating, 
the flames coming from his throat and lighting his 
swarthy face, the sparks clinging to his coarse black 
hair, which, after the amusing pranks of Padron Ber- 
toldi and his bear, and the charm of little Franceses, 
threw into the crowd a touch of the supernatural, and 
changed in a single moment their appreciative clamor 
of delight to a hush of doubtful awe. They mur- 
mured among themselves, and left the tent muttering 
against this thing. The ignorant ask for little ex- 
planation. They see. they consider in their stupid 
way, they refuse to simplify. This state of anxiety 


in a pathetic way. The little girl saw the boy. and 
said sharply, impatiently: 

"Have you brought It for me, my Roma?" 

Then it seemed she Immediately forgot the ques- 
tion, but not the subject. She repeated softly, her 
lips forming the one word: "Roma — Roma; — '—" 

"The child is 111— very 111," commented Montfarling. 

At once he thrust Billy boy out into the gloom of 
the larger tent. He drew Giuseppe aside, saying: 

"This is a serious matter, my man. She must have 
attention, careful treatment. She Is very sick." 

"Ver' seek," mumbled Giuseppe helplessly. 

The woman's face flushed a whole litany of be- 
seeching prayers. Padron Bertoldi came In at that 
moment. He had heard the words. His face, all 
powdered and redlined as It was, presented a per- 
fect tragedy. 

"Roma " said the child plaintively. 

"Yes, yes," promised Padron Bertoldi, gently, 
"sometime- " y 

"Now!" persisted the child. 

'Yes, yes, carlssima." he said again. 

And tho little girl seemed satisfied for the time. 

Doctor Montfarling was troubled. 

"I am afraid the village authorities will not let you 
stay, with the child so sick." he said. 

Giuseppe threw up his hands in a gesture of de- 
spair. 

"But, but what— what we must do?" 

"I 'shall come back to-night with medicine— then, 
we must wait." 

He went out to find Billy crouching miserably In 
the motor car. 

"Is the little girl sick?" asked the boy. 

"Very sick," grunted the doctor, turning the car 
around. 



GIUSEPPE THREW UP HIS HANDS IN A GESTURE OF DESPAIR. 


"Say!" called the older one, "you aren't going to 
tear your geography?" 

"What you bet I ain't?" challenged the other, de- 
fiantly. 

In the evenings, when the old lamps were cast- 
ing each its circle of lurid amber, these strange folk 
of the road would give their show for the villagers. 
Giuseppe would make his eggs and knives whirl and 
glitter marvelously In the air. Padron Bertoldi would 
caper In his dress of loose white stuff, and do merry 
tricks with a hoop upon the rim of which were bells. 
Padron Bertoldi could also stand, and even walk, 
upon his hands. This was a feat, truly. He would 
ascend a short flight of steps and descend again, all 
the while on his hands, his legs dangling in the air. 
The woman played queer, haunting airs upon a zither 
while these things were being done. Then Francesea 
would dance as gracefully as a fairy with magic 
wings. This always interested the little boys, and 
made envious the girls. Tony, the bear, at the com- 
mand of Padron Bertoldi, imitated this dance in a 
clumsy hobbling manner which never failed to make 
the crowd shriek with delight. And last of all would 
be the wonderful fire-eating of Giuseppe. Indeed, it 
seemed that be fairly relished the flames. 

All these things attracted the village folk and Im- 
pressed them. But they were honest, narrow-minded 
people, and they looked upon thcBe voyagers of the 
road as a curious lot worthy to be let alone. Giuseppe 
received full credit for his strength, black hair and 
sallow complexion. 

"Watch about ye at night, for them Italians ain't 
to be trusted," was the word of precaution to those 
who were to be late in home-coming. 
The two little fellows who were enamored of 


Ib worse than actual belief. Those of Intense faith 
are not dangerous. It is the one who suspects, yet 
who is beyond lucid argument, who trembles and 
wavers in the mazes of his own doubt, who eventually 
plunges either into fanaticism or persecution. 

The crowd had thinned out, and was fast choosing 
its several ways homeward. Doctor Montfarling, 
about to follow his boy to the motor car, felt his 
arm pulled, and, looking around, saw the Italian, 
Giuseppe. There was In the man's dark eyes the In- 
tense supplication of a dumb animal In pain. 

"I asked them— they tell me you a doctaire?— Yes? 
— Zee leetle child, eet — Ib seek." 

The doctor gazed at him suspiciously. - "You mean 
the little one that danced?" he asked. Giuseppe 
nodded. ' 

"Mooch seek " he said In reply. "She dance, 

she fall down like she is to be dead." 

"Where Is she now?" 

"In zee tent— so, come." 

Without further parley, Montfarling caught the 
hand of his son and followed the man. Billy was 
not without a quaver of hesitation as they went into 
the gloomy recesses of the tent Once he had longed 
to view the- mysteries of that inner place which had 
always been hidden by a most annoying flap, the 
Instant slapping to of which had perplexed him, but 
now he was not bo eager, for without was the black 
night and the people had gone. An oil light was 
burning, flaring its yellow smudge here and there as 
the draught took It. The rough walls of the tent 
hung down In heavy bulges. Upon a cot lay the 
child, her face flushed In the glow of fever, her lips 
moving. Beside sat the woman, no longer filled with 
music, her chin on her hand. She regarded the doctor 


Chug-chugging they went up the dark road, fol- 
lowing the broad path of the headlight with Increas- 
ing speed. The soft-whirling grip of the tires on the 
gravel road made the only sound, and the trees slipped 
back In a ghostly procession of somber shapes. Billy 
looked back to where a pale light allowed the ropes 
and bulk of the tent against a dim, gray sky, in which 
glinted two cold stars. He shivered, and then cud- 
dled up closely to his father, saying: 

"Wild she die, papa?" 

"Ahem— humm " responded the Doctor, glanc- 
ing down at his forlorn son, "Well, not— perhaps." 

"And she will never see Roma, then." 

"What Is that, Roma?" asked the father, his big 
voice filled with that tone In which little children 
take comfort. The boy broke 'out In a babble of ex- 
planation: "Francesea. that is her name— she told 
me, Bhe wanted to see Rome. Roma, she called It. 
And she said the streets had marble houses, and 
that it was a pretty place, she aaid— the clown told 
us about It. He Is a good man." 

"Ah! Yes," Bald the Doctor, wheeling the car into 
the roadway of his grounds. 

"Rome is in Italy, papa, isn't it? Where is that? 
Over the sea?" 

"Sometimes " began the Doctor, his voice soft- 
ening; "often for those people, in the skies." 

This the boy did not understand. He snuggled 
again close to the big, big man, whom be trusted 

"But you must not let her die, papa— she blew me 
a kiss, and I love Francesea." 

"So," came the comment, In a kindly voice, all un- 
deratahdlng. 

*•••••••# 

When, next day, the Doctor visited the tent and 
its occupants, he found a scene of disconsolate con- 
fusion. .Giuseppe went about as a man in a dream 
loosening ropes, and, with the help of Padron Ber- 
toldi, preparing things for a hasty removal. Only 
the bear, Tony, snuffed around his stake, unmindful 
of a grave happening. Oiuseppo began a nervous 
expostulation: 

"They have come to me — they hav' tol! 


me that 
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we must not stay here. Pigs! We must take the 

child, she Is seek, where?" 

The Doctor did not know. These people lived In a 
tent. They were vagabonds. That they had not pro- 
vided themselves with a home, and had not kept 
to It, was, to the people of the village, each of whom 
had a home and kept to It, nothing at all. These 
wanderers had the misfortune to contract a dan- 
gerous fever. Their speedy exit was desirable. There- 
fore, they hafl been Invited to leave. Where must 
they go? That was not provided In the command. 
Did they not call the road their home?— well, there 
was the road. Let them accept what It could afford. 
He who Is a vagabond must accept the penalties of 
vagabondage. Other men in such a crisis would have 
received sympathy and some consideration; but these, 
they merely went about the country fire-eating and 
playing with a bear! 

m J b \PS ctor ' B „ 1 f (!ar J ; ? e . nt out to the unfortunates. 
The child was 111. And In a tent The woman was 
weeping, the man went around wringing his hands. 
Only the clown, Padron Bertoldi, preserved hlB at- 
mosphere of serious attention. Montfarling drew him 
aside. 

"Is she your child?" he asked. 

"The child of Maria and Giuseppe," the clown ax- 
plained. 

"Then I will tell you. She will die, unless " 

A great shading of misery was In the eyes of Pad- 
ron Bertoldi. "She will die," he said to himself. 
"Some day I had promised to take her to that far- 
away place we call home, Sfgnor. Roma — there we 
could be happy. These two, Maria and Giuseppe, they 
did not know her as me, Signor. We two, Franceses 
and myself, we have the sun of Italy in our hearts. 
I told her stories — lies. I promised her that we two 
would go over there some day — lies." He looked up 
at the Doctor, upon his face that wisdom which 
makes of the clown a Judge, "We are all liars, Sig- 
nor," he added pitifully. 
"How is It that she did not like this life of yours?" 
"She always tired — too much dance, too much. An 1 
she grow very weary for Roma, where I say there is 
no labor, no weariness. I lie, but she a ver' pretty 
child, like the Virgin, Signor." Padron Bertoldi was 
weeping. "Giuseppe he say to her, 'dance, dance," 
that he mak' money, an' he say always, 'dance, 
dance' " 

The Doctor frowned. Coming up the road was the 
village constanle, an appearance of supreme author- 
ity covering him. 

"These people have not gone, eh!" he said angrily, 
with an air of personal discomfort. "Doctor, you 
know it will be dangerous If they stay here." 

"Then you had better leave at once, my good man," 
said the Doctor mildly. "You are in danger. This Is 
fever." 

"You are here," exclaimed the constable. 

"I am the physician, and have /duties." 

The constable inflated his chest, and replied, with 
a pompous and ill-fitting dignity: 

"I. too, have duties — I am the Law. These people 
must leave." • 

"But where can they go?" asked the Doctor, a 
frown coming to his face again. It was a stronr 
face, heavily featured, calmed and rendered nioblf* 
by the experience of suffering. 

"The Law should apply a remedy as do we phy- 
sicians. You say, 'Go!' Very good; we say, 'Where?' 
These pepole are In trouble, and they have no home 
save this tent. You cannot ask a man to move this 
when he is sick. These people have no other place." 

"They tell you that, but they are all liars and 
thieves." 

Padron Bertoldi, flushed. Too much humor some- 
times makes of a man a savage. The Doctor sighed 
wearily. 

"If the child could be taken to the city." he sug- 
gested to the clown. "There are hospitals, 

Bertoldi shrugged bis shoulders, 
observed. 

And when they stood again by the cot, the child' 

was still murmuring "Roma " as one might ask 

for water. 

Montfarling for the moment reverted from the doe- 
tor to the man. He thought of the "Roma" in the 
skies, which brought his small, cuddling son to mind, 
and the boy's commission to him, running: "But you 
must not let her die, papa, for 'she blew me a kiss, 
and I love Franceses." He looked at the old man 
to find again a marvelous commentary upon the 
world's happiness, a clown weeping. He thought of 
other dancers and other clowns. He had known his 
share In those youthful days, those days of knowledge 
and the power of It, of riot and the pleasure of be- 
ing young. There came up in his mind a dim vision 
of a slender girl he had met in Paris. She, too, had 
been a dancer, a vagabond, and she, too, had died with 
him beside her, listening as he was now; for she, as 
each of us, had some far-away "Roma" offering de- 
lights. Life is but one long repetition, a spool which 
tumbles over and over, crushing one generation ss it 
uplifts another to the same sun and the same ua- 
heedlng heaven. Montfarling said decidedly: 

"She must go to the city." 

"But, Signor," said the bewildered clown. 

"I shall have my motor car ready In half an hour. 
We shall take her. Once there, she has a chance." 

Bertoldi's face gleamed. "It is feefty miles," he 
added, with some foreign doubt 

"Perhaps an hour's run — -" 

"Per Dlo!" ejaculated the clown, hesitating be- 
tween God and the fairies. 

*•••••*•* 

Twenty minutes later the motor car was quivering 
before the tent. Padron Bertoldi had spent that time 
explaining and protesting to the man and the woman. 
He had bullied tbem into submission. 
"If she must go, we all—" 
"No," said Bertoldi firmly. 

"Let me " pleaded the mother. 

"The Doctor order not," lied Padron Bertoldi, who 
knaw the uselessness of them. Holding the child in 
his arms, pulling the blankets around her closely, 
the clown broke away from their entreaties, and the 
wheels of the car crunched in the flrBt revolution. 
The man and the woman gave a heartbreaking sob 
of farewell. . 

Mile after mile covered the trembling car, the body 
of it swaying as a hammock, and the motor cough- 
ing regularly. Padron Bertoldi crouched In the ton- 
neau on the floor, holding the child. At any other 
•time he would have been terribly frightened but not 
now, as he saw the weary miles slip into the cen- 
.tury of beetles and other slow-moving things. 
* "We will Boon be there," called the Doctor slowing 
the car. "Just over the hill," he said, pointing to 
the rise of ground. .. 

Padron Bertoldi felt the child stirring as they made 
the ascent. Like a crimson ball, flung aside by a 
weary god, the sun was creeping to the edge 01 a i 
things. The car spun out on the brow of tne niu 
and caught hoarsely for its breath. Padron Bertoiaj 
saw below the lavender picture of a great city >prew> 
out as an Immense fan. Towers, domes, upnitea 
spires, banked one upon another, mass on mass, mar- 
ble and tiling and beaten gold, the colors j»»ened oy 
the delicacy of the misty distance. The child opened 
her eyes, and muttered: . . 

"Yes. carlssima," said the clown happily, end ne 

lifted her up. "There " , , .„,, 

Her tired eyes absorbed the beautiful stretch of 
fairyland. As a call of welcome swept up to them 
the voice of some sweet-tuned bell. There were birds 
In the heavens, black against a golden sun 

"Roma " whispered Francesea. sinking back 

wearily satisfied. , ,. „„„„,,, 

Montfarling threw on the lever and gently »PP»« 
the brake. The clown regarded him with a grim smile 
which had in it something of gilded bitterness The 
clown he remained, miserable in his painted happi- 
ness. , , 
"We are all liars," he said plaintively. 
And they drifted into the City of Lies. 


By Anna Alice Chapin 


